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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 1 

BY F. M. COLBY 



The conservative attitude of Professor Sloane shows itself 
very early in the present volume in such obiter dicta as: 

If there be anything sure in the examples of history it is that the 
broader the democracy, the more certain sooner or later will be its 
centralization under a one-man power, legal or illegal. 

To which is appended a footnote bidding us mark the encroach- 
ments of the Executive during the last ten years. Yet he is 
by no means a member of the frightened minority to whom 
political or social change means the beginning of dissolution. 
On this same subject of the Presidency, for example, we find 
him, later on, remarking that: 

There was no golden age in American history as we have seen; 
the Presidency of to-day as molded by party government is inher- 
ently a finer office than at the outset, because it is strong and directly 
responsible to a nation, to a party, and to a social condition hitherto 
non-existent. 

By a process which he considers "beneficent," there has been 
since the formation of our Government a continuous confusion 
of powers which were intended by the framers of the Consti- 
tution to be kept separate, and almost every organ of Federal 
government has been changed in a manner that was not foreseen. 
This is especially true of the Presidency. Nor is the influence 
of the Presidents on public policy a new thing in our history. 

Even Presidents of little renown realized important ideals. Van 
Buren forced the independent - treasury system; Tyler, a definite 
financial and tariff policy, as well as the annexation of Texas; Polk, 
the Mexican War; while Fillmore, Pierce, and Buchanan compelled 
the compromises of the slavery question. Johnson failed in his policy 
of reconstruction, but Congress prevailed only by an appeal to the 

1 Party Government in the United States of America. By William Milligan 
Sloane. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1914. 
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people, sovereign over all the powers of government. Congress, in- 
deed, blusters and legislates, but vital bills do not pass without the 
support of the administration; even tariff and silver have not com- 
manded the support of a favorable majority when openly condemned 
by the President. And in 1893 the Senate was literally dragooned 
into repealing the Sherman Silver Act against the convictions of the 
majority. 

These are very consoling chapters on the Presidency when 
you think of the frequent scares we have had lest some mild 
or commonplace Executive person should turn into a Nero over- 
night. "When once constitutional government is abandoned," 
said Mr. Bryan on a certain occasion, "the reign of arbitrary 
power is inaugurated." It was, I believe, when the late Mr. 
McKinley had become of a sudden a "blood-guilty usurper," 
and Mark Twain was advising us to replace the Stars and Stripes 
with the Skull and Cross-bones, and people down Boston way 
were for changing at once the name of Thanksgiving Day to 
Shame Day or the Devil's Own Day or something of the sort. 
We had torn up the Constitution, it will be remembered, spat 
upon the Declaration, violated the tombs of the Fathers, and, 
so far as liberty was concerned, had receded in about six months 
to the condition of Egypt under the Pharaohs. Saved by a 
miracle — the same old family miracle — we regained composure, 
but not for long. The blood-guilty usurpation of McKinley 
was soon followed by the Csesarism of Theodore Roosevelt, and 
at this moment there is plainly discernible in the most respect- 
able corners of any respectable club the shadow of the iron heel 
of WoodrowWilson. 

While Professor Sloane does not go into these details, he 
manifests in general a reassuring calmness in the presence of 
impending despotism, having seen it impend so often in our 
oratory any time these hundred years. He does remark, how- 
ever, that this tendency to anti-royalist agitation ought to be 
rebuked. "The effort of men with perverted concepts of 
history to prove a reversion to type must be resented." 
This seems a little too severe. Why resent that harmless and 
frequent illusion in American middle-aged political discussion 
that one is a Cato in this dying Republic? Nobody proceeds 
on this assumption to inconvenient acts of heroism. Nobody 
ever falls upon his sword, or even, for purposes of self-injury, 
takes the train for Utica. On the contrary, there is much com- 
fort in that Cato feeling, and a political old age without it would 
be like an old age without cards. Says Professor Sloane: "Those 
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who assert that we have a ' king ' are the very men who pro- 
mote the entelechy of absolutism." To one who has come in 
contact with them personally it does not seem so bad as that. 
They promote rather the entelechy of hypnogenesis or the 
apocolyntosis of the human head noticeable in all American 
political discussion. The author's style at times spurs one on 
to an equal verbal exertion. 

There can be no evolution without agitation, and prophets of 
evil have their important uses. By their ingenuity of attack upon 
existing institutions the fallible quality of the American Presidency 
has been thoroughly exposed. They find the President under bond- 
age to the Senators, each of whom sits because he has secured the vot- 
ing power of his State and holds that in terrorem over the President. 
Emancipation could only be secured by taking from the Senate its 
power of confirmation, and placing all patronage without control in 
the President's hands. This would give him the entire responsibility. 
Furthermore, the public welfare can secure the attention due from 
the Executive by separating the man and the office completely from 
the party "machine," and to this end his term should be seven years 
with no re-election. His eyes, ears, and hands — the Cabinet officers — 
should have seats in Congress and in the committee-rooms to ad- 
vocate administrative measures and co-ordinate the powers of gov- 
ernment. 

These are pure assumptions that another thing is better than the 
existing thing merely because it is another. The basic fallacy of 
such reformers may be exposed a million times; like all naughtinesses, 
it reappears. 

In this discussion of the Presidency, and elsewhere, there is 
admirable temper and balance of mind, and the conservatism 
is not that of the usual "stand-pat" intellect, but of one accus- 
tomed to a long view of affairs, who has observed antecedent 
phenomena closely resembling the mighty portents of the pres- 
ent moment, and who does not believe that human nature 
changes radically, even from age to age. Historical study has 
disposed him to a benevolent skepticism, and he is patient even 
with that class of frivolous reformers whose real value is so 
hard to guess, unless perhaps Heaven means them as an object- 
lesson in infertility, and so bestows on them a single thought, 
like a china nest-egg, which they cannot hatch. 

His discussion of recent American foreign policies is too 
brief for the development of his point of view. Like many others, 
he is sure that something very serious is happening to the 
Monroe Doctrine. 
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In the last analysis the Monroe Doctrine is the expression of our 
determination to have within close proximity no powerfully armed 
neighbor. Of necessity the expansion of the comparatively small but 
populous and powerful states of Continental Europe created a system 
of military interventions. . . . But the American temper can brook 
no great standing military establishments, no compulsory military 
service in time of peace. ... If such a pacific system is to be maintained 
on this Continent it means wardships or clientage in some form for 
all other states. Our southern neighbors have so understood the 
Monroe Doctrine and with growing strength have finally flouted it. 
Our acceptance of the South-American mediation for ever frees the 
mediators from all sense of such dependency as they have felt, and 
indicates the termination of a phase marked toward its close by much 
exasperation. . . . What our problem in Mexico or Central America 
may be no one can foretell, but the old Monroe Doctrine has lost its 
vitality south of the Canal strip, and has been repudiated by its 
beneficiaries with our assent. 

His early chapters sketch briefly the political ideas of the 
eighteenth century, the formation of the Constitution out of 
elements already existing in our colonial institutions, the gradual 
appearance of party lines in the first decade of the nineteenth 
century, strict and loose construction, the Democratic-Repub- 
lican party, its policies, leadership, inconsistencies, the gradual 
development of party organization, the regime of Andrew Jack- 
son, and the evolution of the Presidency into a representative 
office. He emphasizes the practical turn of American politics, 
the readiness to sacrifice theories to material advantage. "The 
country for which I am patriotic must be a country in which I 
thrive." Parties here have not been revolutionary or radical 
in the European sense. "The outs want to get in, they seek 
legislation to justify their struggle, but they do not attack 
government itself." Theories are always modified by the 
responsibilities of office. Pemocratic-Republican rule "began 
as theoretical," but soon became "pragmatic." Parties in the 
American sense cannot exist except under a constitution which 
admits them to power, and in gaining power they must seek 
immediate and practical results. Idealists and reformers, 
therefore, will be unable to realize through them their own con- 
victions, and will form groups or factions which may in time 
have an effect on practical politics; but the two real parties 
are conservative, reckon with numbers, and proceed by com- 
promise. The powerful party has been one about whose "simple 
creed men of all sorts could rally," as it was with the Demo- 
cratic-Republican party at the begmning. 
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Adroit as the party manager may be, and sensitive to the demands 
of his voters, he is likely to win many at the cost of losing many, and 
his success in the nice calculation of results constitutes his supremacy. 
Jefferson was no exception; he is the hero eponymous of millions of 
Democrats at this moment; but it was public sentiment at whose 
shrine he worshiped. 

In the party the American finds his political education; it is 
an extra-legal institution for satisfying the "basic wants" of 
his nature, and within it there is a "safety-valve for every 
striving." He feels himself sovereign and wants to exhibit 
himself in that capacity. Party agitation within party organ- 
ization gives him a chance without danger to himself or others. 
Through the complexities and incoherencies of party history 
down to the present moment Professor Sloane discerns the same 
tendencies recurring under different forms. There is the diver- 
gence between the strict and loose constructionists, as marked 
and apparently as persistent in history as that between a bilious 
and a sanguine temperament. There is the growth of the demo- 
cratic principle with the extension of the suffrage almost if not 
quite to women; and there is the gradual development of the 
idea of immediate popular control which threatens to replace 
the methods of representative by those of delegated govern- 
ment. As to this latter movement, while admitting that it is 
characteristic of "all present-day political action," he is by no 
means sure that it is "progress." Nor is he greatly excited 
about it one way or the other. 

There is still a Federal Constitution pivotal to legislation and ad- 
ministration. It is remarkable that in the new stage of society no 
suggestion has been made for a national convention, similar to the 
familiar State conventions for the purpose of framing a new system 
consonant with the existing innovations of thought. 

Social change has not affected the actuality of party govern- 
ment, and there is no reason to doubt that differences of opinion 
on strict and loose construction, on the limits of government, 
and on territorial expansion will continue to divide parties as 
heretofore. F. M. Colby. 



